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name of his grandfather, since in point of fact he is merely
his grandfather come to life again. Again, ghosts are as much
dreaded in Bombay as elsewhere, and many are the precautions
taken against them. For example, among the lower castes
the hands or feet of second wives are tattooed, in the belief
that this prevents the ghost of the first wife from attacking
her successor.
But in Bombay, as everywhere else, there are ghosts and
ghosts ; for some are more mischievous and malignant than
others, such, for example, as the ghosts of persons who have
been devoured by tigers or other wild beasts. As usual, one
of the most dangerous of all ghosts is believed to be that of a
woman who died in childbed, and various devices are resorted
to for the purpose of preventing her from returning to annoy
her kinsfolk. One way is to scatter cotton-wool over the bier
and all along the road to the cemetery, for it is believed that
the ghost cannot make her way back to the house unless she
succeeds in picking up all the wool in one night. This she
cannot do ; the sun rises on her while she is still wool-gathering,
so her relations at home feel perfectly safe. Further, the fear
of the Evil Eye is as rampant in Bombay as in some parts of
Christian Europe, and many are the quaint means adopted to
counteract its baneful influence. Among these one of the most
approved would seem to be old shoes, which are tied, for
example, to fruit-trees to protect them against the Evil Eye.
This perhaps explains our European custom of throwing old
shoes after a bride and bridegroom at marriage, for it is
notorious that a bridal pair are more exposed than ordinary
folk to the unwelcome attention of bogeys of all sorts. Other
persons of whom the same melancholy truth may be predicated
are infants at birth; accordingly they are subjected to many
kinds of ignominious treatment in order to impress the bogeys
with the belief that the children are beneath their notice.
Thus, all kinds of opprobrious names are applied to the little
ones : for example, a child will be thrown away on a dunghill
and named Dunghill, or rolled in the dust and named Dust,
Witches, again, are still as rife in India as they used to be here
in Europe, and they are still at their old tricks, for example,
that of stealing milk from a neighbour's cow, which they do
by milking an earthen image of the animal. Lastly, we have